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BOOK NOTICES. 

Iia Basse Bretagne. Etude de geographic humaine. Par Camille 
Valauz. 320 pp., 6 plates and 9 Figures. Ed. Cornelie & Cie, Paris, 1907. 

The author is professor of geography at the government naval school. His 
fine monograph of Armorica, or Lower Brittany, a thesis for the doctorate of the 
University of Paris, is a study in the geography of man as influenced by the 
geologico-geographical conditions of that peninsula. The area under discussion 
comprises the department of Finisterre and the adjoining parts of the departments 
of Morbihan and C6te-du-Nord as far east as a line drawn from St. Brieuc on 
the north coast to Vannes on the Bay of Quiberon. The country west of this 
line forms a geographical unit by reason of its peninsular isolation and its geo- 
logical composition, the most striking feature of which is the absence of forma- 
tions younger than the palaeozoic age and the fractured condition of "the rocks 
owing to the heavy disturbances which the old mountain system of Armorica has 
undergone. The soil, with very few exceptions, is therefore the direct product 
of the decomposition of the old rocks, without the usual cover of diluvial or 
alluvial sediments ; and these rocks themselves, being heavily disturbed and often 
standing on edge, their respective areas are so limited that the conditions of the 
soil vary to an extent which gives the geological map the aspect of a sample 
chart. 

The geographical effect of this state of things has been the creation of many 
small natural units which have brought about, in the condition of man, a cor- 
responding variety of economically and socially different groups. While else- 
where, contact with the surrounding country and the influence of commerce and 
traffic would long ago have obliterated such differences, the peninsular location 
of the country has, in this case, kept out the levelling influence of through traffic 
without which, even within the province, the real stimulus for contact with 
neighbouring regions has been lacking. The country thus retains to this day the 
aspect of a congregation of small geographical individuals, a condition which 
has favoured the preservation of the old traditions, customs, and language, but 
which is a great hindrance to the economic development of the land. 

The fundamental divisions of the peninsula are embodied in the two old Breton 
names Ar Mor (hence the name of Armorica) or country of the sea, which em- 
braces the coastal regions, and Ar Coat, or country of the woods, which denotes 
the interior. They are characterized, the former, by its maritime interests, the 
latter, by agricultual ones. As the latter is three times as large as the former, 
the peninsula must be designated as a pre-eminently agricultural region. The 
attachment of the Breton to his native soil is, therefore, proverbial. As the tra- 
ditional system of inheritance requires the land of the parents to be divided 
among all their children, nobody is without his lot, however small it may be. 
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Even the mariner of the Ar Mor owns his small farm which the wife takes care 
of in his absence and whither he returns to rest between his cruises. Industries 
are few and far between. The dismemberment of the soil allows only small 
quantities of workable minerals to be accessible in any one locality, So that what- 
ever there was of lead, coal, and iron, was soon exhausted, and modern methods 
of mining on a large scale would not pay. Only the quarries, especially slate 
and granite quarries, continue to be paying investments in this rocky country. 
Pockets of kaolin have given rise to faience works, and the woods of the interior 
have encouraged furniture making, both on a small scale, and utilizing local 
water power; as these industries bear a distinctive local character their products 
have a fancy and artistic value, and they may therefore survive in spite of modern 
competition. 

A few industries have also been artificially introduced, such as the arsenals 
and powder mills near Brest and Lorient, and tobacco manufacture in Morlaix ; 
but their influence is so small as to be almost negligible. The agricultural areas 
reflect the variations of the soil and are each confined to narrow limits. The 
granites of the interior allow a moderate amount of farming; the shales in the 
central basin correspond to the grazing regions for horses and cattle; the sand- 
stone ranges of the interior are a country of heaths good only for sheep raising. 
The Ar Mor of the north is, thanks to a deposit of quaternary clays, to the ferti- 
lizer which the sea furnishes in the shape of kelp and calcareous marls, to the 
vicinity of the English market and to the sunny slopes of its lesser peninsulas, a 
province of most intense market gardening which supplies England with fresh 
vegetables and berries, and the world with canned French peas; the southern 
Ar Mor is the country of the large orchards where the famous cider of Brittany 
is made. 

The Ar Coat of the present is no longer a country of the woods. Only small 
bands of forest linger on the ranges of the Montagne d'Arree and Montagne 
Noire, and a limited amount of woodland is found in the granite country of 
Vannetais and Cornouaille. They alternate with (which in many cases means 
that they have been supplanted by), heaths, swamps, and bogs, which cover one- 
fourth of the whole Ar Coat. Attempts at improving the country have met with 
little success, partly on account of the imperfect methods used in the process. The 
small value of the soil is graphically demonstrated by the size of the fences or 
enclosures which are double walls of earth or stone, from i m. to 2.50 high and 
50-80 cm. wide, planted with rows of trees which atone, to a certain degree, for 
the deforestation of the landscape. It is interesting that, in proportion as the 
value of the soil increases, these enclosures become narrower and narrower until 
on some of the islands they disappear entirely. On the whole, the sandstone and 
granite country of the interior acts geographically as a "pole of repulsion," where 
the inhabitants leave their native soil to find better opportunities in the cities, or 
lead nomadic lives as charcoal burners, peddlers, and tramps. 

The Ar Mor, on the otter hand, combines, with the opportunities of a better 
soil, those of the sea. Here, therefore, the density of the population reaches figures 
unheard of in any other part of France, up to 177 and even 200 inhabitants to the 
square kilometer. The importance of the maritime pursuits of Brittany has often 
been over-estimated, not only because they extend only over a very narrow rim 
of the coast (about 10 km. inland) while the bulk of the country depends on its 
soil, but also because even within this zone the most intense agricultural life of 
the country is concentrated in the gardening and fruit raising regions of the 
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north and south coasts. Especially since steam navigation has reduced the num- 
ber of hands needed on the ships, the maritime interests of Brittany have consider- 
ably declined. Now the Briton of the Ar Coat enters the navy of his country, 
serves his term, and retires to his farm to live on his pension upon completion of 
his service. Very much the same is the life of the fisherman. Coastal fisheries 
dominate by far over deep sea fishing, the vessels going to Iceland hailing from 
two, and those going to the Banks from three ports only. 

By far the most important fishing industry are the sardine fisheries, which 
have almost revolutionized the social and economic conditions of the regions which 
they influence. The cause lies in the fact that the sardine fisherman cannot, like 
the one who goes for other fishes, land his catch at his native port and take it to 
the nearest market. The sardine is so perishable that it must be put up almost 
immediately after having been caught, therefore its catchers must live as near 
the factory as possible, so that the sardine ports have become the only places in 
Brittany with a landless population, the only places on the Ar Mor where the 
type of the farmer-mariner is missing. Moreover, even if there were room enough 
for everybody to have his lot, there would be nobody to take care of it because, 
sardine canning being pre-<eminently a feminine industry, every wife or daughter 
is working at the factory. The result is, that here alone has developed a modern 
proletariate which even the destitute conditions of the poorest parts of the Ar Coat 
have not been able to produce. 

Aside from these agglomerations of the sardine centers Brittany is poor in 
cities of any considerable size. The stimulus of through traffic wanting, the 
towns are either small local centers on country cross roads whose importance is 
mostly based on market privileges, or small fishing ports at the heads of estuaries, 
none of them having over 20,000 inhabitants. The lack of contact with each 
other and with the outside world has worked as a heavy drawback with regard 
to almost every problem of public life. Hence Brittany is to this day the country 
of "survivals," economically, socially, linguistically. Even its great natural bless- 
ing, the prolificness of its population whose birthrate surpasses that of every other 
part of France, acts as a hindrance to its progress because it supplies an abund- 
ance of cheap labour which stands in the way of the introduction of modern 
methods and machinery which would develop its natural resources. For with 
all its overpopulation, the author is confident that the peninsula can be made to 
support every one of her sons and daughters, and even a larger population than at 
present if only it could be more scientifically exploited. A well-devised system 
of railroads which would open up the country and connect it with the modern 
world is the greatest need for its near future. 

The text is supplemented by a series of maps and diagrams which add greatly 
to the usefulness of the book which, as a whole, must be ranked with the best 
productions of the last years in the large and important field of "Landerkunde." 

M. K. G. 

The Physics of Earthquake Phenomena. By Cargill Gilston 
Knott, xii and 283 pp., Illustrations, and Index. The Clarendon Press, 
Oxford", 1908. Price, I4.75. 

This work embodies the Thompson lectures given at the United Free Church 
in Aberdeen in the year 1905-1906. The author was for several years professor 
of physics in the University of Tokyo, where he was associated with Milne and 
closely followed the development of seismology in Japan. The introduction re- 



